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A further decision dealt with the admission of strangers :
it simply converted the resolution of the 315! of March 1875
into a standing order.

A set of less important amendments to the existing
standing orders was brought forward and disposed of at
once : and the resolution of the I2th of March 1886, which
dispensed with the putting of questions orally, and provided
for their publication in the notice paper, was made into a
standing order.

Finally, the Government redeemed their promise to do
something for the relief of the House, by renewing the
before-mentioned provisions of the ist of December 1882 as
to the setting up of standing committees. It was decided
that the two great standing committees should have not
more than sixty and not less than forty members, in addition
to a certain small number of members whom the Committee
of Selection might add.

The course of the debates which, in spite of the amount of ground
covered, were completed in five sittings, does not afford much matter for
remark. The Cabinet had from the beginning explained that it did not
propose to treat the acceptance of its proposals as a question of confidence;
the House was to choose the solutions of the various questions of procedure
which it thought best, without reference to party allegiance. The House
of Commons, with the exception of a few Radical members, had at last
reached the conception that reform of the rides of business was a purely
technical question and of equal importance to every interest and party
represented in the House.

The first of the Government's resolutions, changing the hour for begin-
ning the sitting from 4 p.m. to 3 p.m., and aiming at an earlier close,
received a welcome almost unanimous; the great number of hours of
work after midnight during the last sessions had been recognised as a
serious menace to the health of members. The House was prepared to go
further; with the concurrence of the Government the hour of 12 o'clock
was substituted for 12.30 as the time at which business was to cease.
(Hansard (322), 1451 s^.)

The strengthening of the closure rule by the reduction to one hundred
of the necessary supporters for such a motion found some eloquent oppo-
nents, but was accepted by a large majority. (Ibid., 1674.)

There were longer discussions upon the new penal rule, which was
defended by the Government as a desirable mitigation of the severity of
existing disciplinary powers, applicable to minor cases of disorderly con-
duct. The new right of the Speaker was well described as the " sum-
mary jurisdiction of the Chair," suspension being kept in reserve as a
heavier punishment.

A reasonable and successful resistance was made to the suggestion of
the Government as to the method of ascertaining the will of the House ;
they proposed that in every case the Speaker should be at liberty, instead